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the generous but cautious behaviour of young Lord Colambre
deserves its reward, in which his parents must have their share.
Her case would obviously have been strengthened if she had
left them to their fate. But she was too romantic at heart to
do without happy endings; in Castle Rackrent, something greater
than herself seems to have worked out the tragedy to its natural
conclusion.
A fine Tne reader cannot help wondering how such a pair could have
. begotten such a faultless young man as Lord Colambre. At all
marred fa events>ne *sme hero, and he has to be made happy both in fortune
JMaeticism and in love. Before this can be brought about, he has to prove
his worth, and Miss Edgeworth seizes the opportunity to send
him to Ireland. He goes on a visit incognito to the Colambre and
Clonbrony estates, and finds the former admirably managed by
the honest agent Mr Burke, who however has been traduced to
Lord Clonbrony and is under notice to quit, and the latter,
comprising the bulk of his father's property, in the iniquitous hands
of Mr Garraghty, who has fleeced the tenants and by manipulating
the accounts has secured the whip-hand of his employer and will
soon have the estate itself. The brilliant stage-stroke when Lord
Colambre reveals his identity and confounds Nick Garraghty and
his confederate, " St Dennis," in the very act of swindling the
browbeaten tenants, was compared by Macaulay to the famous
recognition scene in the Odyssey* Probably, this central situation
of a person of discreet age visiting his Irish home for the first
time owes a good deal to its being parallel to Miss Edgeworth's
own experience.2 And the other Irish characters are some of her
best: among the humbler, those modest, warm-hearted, confiding
peasants, marked with that dignity peculiar to the race, a dignity
not lacking, only turned to the grotesque, even in such a figure
as Larry the drunken postilion; among the superior and more
remarkable, Sir Terence OTay, that witty, urbane, and mag-
nificent sponger *; the fine old Irish gentleman, Count O'Halloran,
philosophically observing the world from his ancient castle and
1 Life and Letter*, xi.
1 See above, p. 29.
* Sir Terence was one of those characters which she described as " likewise
written off, not philosophically constructed. Whilst I was writing him, I
always saw him and heard him speak \ he was an individual to me " (unpublished
Mtmoir, iii. 153).